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NATURE AND GRACE 


HE Christian life is built upon a paradox. The code of the 
Christian life is love; but about love we are told, by 
our Lord, two apparently contradictory things. He came 
not to destroy the law but to fulfil it: that law, among 
others, which tells us to honor our father and our 

mother; yet at the same time He says, Unless a man hate his father 
and his mother . . . he cannot be My disciple. You find the same 
paradox in St. Paul, who “‘counts all things as dung” and yet is 
“all things to all men’’; you find it in the lives of mystics and saints 
who teach contempt of the world and detachment from all creatures 
and yet love the lilies of the field as much as our Lord did and 
spend themselves for love of their brother-men in company with 
Him. 

Now if we can find the key to a paradox we find also that 
it reveals the full force of each of the two terms that make it up: 
both are explained, neither is explained away. But the temptation 
is to be impatient; to refuse the mental effort involved in search- 
ing for the key; and instead to concentrate on one or the other 
term alone. This has happened often enough in the case of the 
Christian teaching about love: some concentrate on the “happy” 
sayings of our Lord and the mystics and exclude the ‘“‘gloomy” 
ones; others reverse the process; both parties are necessarily being 
untrue to our Lord’s teaching. These sayings are not evidences of 
fluctuations of mood in the Word Incarnate: they are simply the 
two complementary aspects of one and the same wisdom; they 
produce, when we understand them, not division and perplexity, 
but unity. What is the clue? 

We might start with the very simple explanation given by 
St. Thomas of our Lord’s words. We must hate those near to us, 
he says, for God's sake, i. e. if they turn us away from God. And 
when do they turn us away from God? Again the answer is a very 
simple one. We can find it stated in the words of Christ to Nic- 
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odemus. We are to be re-born. But re-birth implies a preceding 
death: again there are the two terms, and again we cannot ignore 
either of them. What is the thing that must die? All the Chris- 
tian saints and mystics answer with one voice: it is the self, the 
I and Me and Mine which, as the Theologia Germanica tells us, 
was the cause of Adam's fall and so it is even unto this day. But 
' here there is precisely the great difference between Christianity and 
so much of the wisdom of the East. For the latter too the self 
must die, must be destroyed; but that is all: the second half of 
Christ’s teaching is absent. For the Christian the self must die 
in order to be re-born: the false self must be destroyed in order 
that the true self may come to be: a man must lose his life in order 
to find it. 


All sin is egoism. The primal sin, the sin of Adam, consisted 
in the proud attempt to be autonomous, to refuse to accept 
God's sovereignty. Man wanted to be his own master, to decide 
for himself what should be good or evil; and to dominate over 
the rest of creation without reference to the love and the will of 
God. And so the true self was killed: the true life which is a shar- 
ing in God’s life through the adoption of sons; and instead of 
God being the centre, that in which and for which all else is loved 
and enjoyed, man became the centre for himself; and it is from 
that initial pride that there follow logically the avarice, the glut- 
tony, the lust, and so on, which are simply the various ways in 
which we try to treat things as our creatures instead of God's, as 
though their only purpose were to minister to our pride or pleas- 
ure or profit, instead of to give glory to God. 


And so the expression of this false self is a false love, a selfish 
greed that is not love at all. For love does imply precisely a shift- 
ing of the centre of attention and will and action: it does mean 
precisely that what we are most interested in now is not ourselves 
any longer but the object of our love. If that shifting of emphasis 
then can be achieved in our relation to God, if God can become 
once again the centre, then the primal sin is reversed, the false 
self and the false love are destroyed, and the true self, the true 
life and the true love are found. He that so loseth his life shall 


find it. 
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NATURE AND GRACE 


What then is the key to the paradox with which we started? 
Think for a moment of a completely egoistic, a completely self- 
centered life, and the answer becomes clear. A completely egoist life 
would be in the end, in every sense that really matters, not a life but 
a death: dried up within its own shell, bereft of all interest in any- 
thing but itself, loveless, the self would cease to be a self, a living 
dynamic centre of activity, and become an empty simulacrum 
of a self. df that is what we mean by love, then let us have hate. 
But all sin is, in the last resort, egoism; all sin is, to a greater or 
less degree, leading to that; anid so, if by love we mean in fact 
self-love, then we must hate; and in that hating we shall learn 
to discover the meaning of true love. 

Let us be quite clear. There are the three stages: false life, 
death, re-birth; false love, hatred, true love. If we want to know 
in what precisely this death, this hatred, consists, we must know 
what precisely it is that we are to love. And there are some who 
forget the two terms of the paradox, forget that it is the self that 
explains the paradox, and simply set up in opposition to one 
another God and the world He has made. They may read that 
“God so loved the world,’’ but in this they repudiate God’s image 
and likeness and set themselves to hate the world; they repudiate 
the example of saints and mystics, they repudiate the personality 
and the life of Christ Himself. They also repudiate the truth of 
the old adage, Love me, love my dog. God saw the things that 
He had made, and they were very good. 

A startling example of this outlook is provided in Applied 
Christianity, by Father John J. Hugo.* Here we are told, for 
instance, that ‘““‘we must give our whole affection to God, none 
of it to creatures’; we are even told, heaven help us all, that “‘we 
should not be interested in the doings of our neighbors.”’ (It is 
thus, presumably, that we fulfil the precept to love them as our- 
selves. ) 

“Teach us to care and not to care’’ — for Fr. Hugo only the 
second part of the prayer would be legitimate; and in separating 
it from the first he thus entirely. falsifies it. Not to care: that is 
detachment, that is killing the false self and the false love; but the 





*Privately printed, New York, 1944. 
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result of so doing, and the purpose of so doing, is to discover 
the true self and the true love, is to learn to care. Detachment 
means precisely that you cease to love creatures merely for your- 
self, possessively (which is not to love them at all), and learn to 
love them, as part of your love of God, for themselves. So M. 
Maritain tells us very clearly, the more the saint ‘‘despises creatures 
in the degree to which they are rivals of God or objects of a pos- 
sible choice against God, the more he cherishes them jn and for 
Him whom he loves.’’ And ‘“‘to love a being in and for God 

is not to treat it as a pure means or occasion of loving God. That 
would mean excusing oneself from loving it in itself—and if we 
do that we cease immediately to love God truly, for we only love 
Him if we love His visible images. No, to love a being in and for 
God is to love it in itself, and to treat it as an end, and to desire 
its good precisely because in itself and for itself it is worthy of 
love . . . This is the explanation of the paradox whereby 
in the end the saint enfolds in a universal love of friendship and 
piety—incomparably more care-free but also more tender and more 
happy than the possessive love of the voluptuary or the miser— 
everything which passes with time, all ‘the weakness and the beau- 
ty of things, all that he has abandoned.’” 

Possessiveness, proprietorship: this is what has to be killed; 
and there is no need to underline the fact that it is a death, that 
it does involve mortification, that it is the hardest thing in the 
world. And because it is at once so hard and so essential, the mys- 
tics speak as vehemently as they do. But we only distort and 
falsify their meaning if we leave out of account the end at which 
they are aiming. Detachment, the will to leave in God’s hands 
entirely the extent to which we are to enjoy the earth and its 
fullness — including the exercise of our own gifts and the fulfil- 
ment of our dreams — this is the means: the end it achieves is the 
universality of love which we find in the saints. 

It is worth noting incidentally that the practical result of 
the view propounded by Fr. Hugo would be, among other things, 
to make a Christian apostolate impossible. For him, creatures are 


*Cf. Les Degrés du Savoir, pp. 665-6; Engl. transl. p. 411. (The English 
translation is so faulty that I have departed from it ta some extent.) For a 
further discussion of this question in general, and of M. Maritain’s elucidation 
of the mystics’ teaching, cf. my The Divine Pity, chap. 1. 
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NATURE AND GRACE 


to be treated ‘‘as a pure means or occasion of loving God"’; but to 
be able to help things you have to love them. Fr. Vincent McNabb 
once very wisely said: ‘If you don’t love the world don’t preach 
to it: preach to yourself.” 

How can so serious a muddle arise? In the case of the book 
under discussion it seems to have arisen quite simply from a mis- 
understanding of the whole question of nature and grace. To be- 
gin with, for Fr. Hugo the two things are so distinguished as to 
be entirely separate: as though one could say of some of the ac- 
tions performed by a Christian. These are purely natural, and of 
others, These are purely supernatural; so that the two domains 
never become intermingled. But is this true? It seems, in fact, to 
bear a startling resemblance to the teaching of Protestantism. For 
the Reformers, grace is, so to say, at a tangent to nature: for the 
Catholic tradition it is on the contrary precisely in nature. Its 
function is not to save man by providing him with a new and 
meritorious life in a realm quite other than that of nature; but on 
the contrary to save him by redeeming and elevating his nature 
itself. 

There is, moreover, another emphasis in the book which is 
characteristic rather of historical Protestantism than of Catholi- 
cism: for its view of human nature is far nearer that of the Re- 
formers who held it to be entirely corrupt than of the Catholics 
who hold that, though sin has indeed ‘‘wounded”’ it severely, it 
still remains essentially good. Fr. Hugo indeed is quick to allow 
this in the abstract; but to deny it in the concrete: and by the ab- 
stract he really seems to mean nature as viewed apart from all 
question of sin. But it is of nature in the concrete that Catholi- 
cism holds this relatively optimist view. 


For both these reasons, Fr. Hugo’s picture, of life as a Chris- 
tian should lead it, is a picture of two entirely separate, and in- 
imical, regions: one filled with natural things which are essentially 
deeds of darkness, the other filled with the supernatural which, 
somehow or another, has no contact with nature. But merely to 
state this last idea is to see its unreality. Grace is given us to get 
us to heaven: how? By performing good actions, for the love of 
God. But what actions can we perform apart from. mature? None. 
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Every activity possible to man implies the use of mind and will 
and body, within a concrete human situation. Every action is 
natural in the sense that it implies the use of human nature; every 
action can be supernatural inasmuch as it can imply the use of 
grace. Grace sanctifies nature. 


Fr. Hugo will have none of this. True, he sets out to safe- 
guard himself. The word ‘‘natural,’’ he tells us, is to be under- 
stood as referring to fallen nature only; and he then equates it 
with “‘sensual, egotistic’’; and no doubt an author has a right to 
define his own terms, though a definition so at variance with cur- 
rent usage is inviting misunderstanding. But we find in fact that, 
despite the definition, or because of his theological presuppositions 
the author is in fact identifying ‘‘natural’’ with ‘‘human’’ and 
then consigning the whole fiield of human activity to the outer 
darkness. The destruction of the natural in us, he tells us, means 
“the destruction of our merely human dreams, desires, aspirations, 
ambitions, attachments”; “earthly joys’’ are set over against sup- 
ernatural joys and seem to be equated with sensuality—they 
bring only “‘‘disgust and revulsion,’’ even no doubt that joy in 
married love which is a symbol of Christ and his Church. Why 
is the natural or the human thus equated with the sinful? Once 
again because for Fr. Hugo human nature is hopelessly corrupted 
by sin; and this is true even of human reason, the candle of the 
Lord. ‘“‘We are never to ask the why of God’s ordinances’; we 
are to abandon reason and walk by faith alone—and what of the 
fides quaerens intellectum, and the whole massive achievement of 
the philosophers and the theologians of the Church? But no; rea- 
son too, because it is part of fallen nature, is worthless and mis- 
leading and doomed to darkness; and the life of grace goes on else- 
where, not redeeming reason but simply substituting for it. 


We shall find a further striking example of the general con- 
fusion in the discussion of dancing, drinking, and so forth. It is 
natural and reprehensible, we are told, to dance “‘because one likes 
to dance’; dancing can be supernaturalized only if it is done from 
a motive of ‘‘social utility with the ultimate purpose of glorifying 
God.”’ (How social utility can be a good thing if we are not to 
take any interest in our neighbors is not explained.) Let us note 
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NATURE AND GRACE 


first of all that it is not the Catholic Church, it ts Immanuel Kant, 
who teaches that duty must be done solely for duty’s sake, not 
“because one likes it’’; the Catholic tradition has a very different 
tale to tell. For St. Thomas, for instance, virtue has as one of its 
effects precisely to make the right action also pleasurable. For Fr. 
Hugo the opposite must be the case. If a man likes dancing, then 
he can only allow himself to dance, if he wants to avoid sin, when 
he has somehow or another killed the love of dancing and is able 
to cavort about the room with dour face and dragging feet and a 
mind set upon social utility. What a picture of the Good News 
which the angels sang at Bethlehem — who, of course, had no 
love of singing but were bent solely on social utility. No, let us 
be clear: we art taught quite clearly that natural affections have 
to be supernaturalized: what does it mean? It means two things. 
It means that (a) every vestige of the false self, of egoism, has to 
be swept away from them; and (b) that thus purified, all lesser 
motives have to be included in, and subsumed under, the love of 
God. Included in, not excluded from. We do not read that at Cana 
our Lord bade the guests banish from their hearts the love of 
wine; we do not read anywhere in the teaching of the Church 
that young men and women have to kill their natural love of one 
another before they can enter into a truly Christian marriage. 
Grace does not destroy nature—nature in the concrete, nature with 
all its load of sin and egoism — it heals and sanctifies it by destroy- 
ing the sin within it. Body and soul we come from God, and 
body and soul we are called to return to Him; and between 
the beginning and the end there is all the drama and the pain of 
the death of the false self and the re-birth into the new life: but 
again it is this body and soul that must thus die, and this body 
and soul that must be re-born. And whether we think of human 
desires and ambitions, or of human love and human joy, the same 
is true, the same key holds good: it is the egoism in them that 
must be destroyed that they themselves, these same desires and am- 
bitions and loves and joys, may be able to form part of our love 
of God and our service of Him; for by learning to put them all 
in His hands, to make them part of our life with Him and our 
love of His will, we learn the fullness of the Christian lesson, we 
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learn to care and not to care, we learn something of the univers. 
ality of the love of Christ’s heart. 


There are a number of ways in which, one feels, this book 
must be misleading: the advocacy, for instance, of mortification 
without the theology of ends and means and the principles which 
precisely govern mortification as a means; the attribution to God, 
without explanation, of the emotion of jealousy; the idea, again 
without explanation, that God is vindictive. There are the sen- 
tences in which the thought is so muddled as to defy analysis; as, 
for instance, when we are told that “‘actions filled with egotism 

would be meritorious provided that they do not actually 
transgress any law of God’’—as though egotism were quite com- 
patible with the law of God. But the book is perhaps most mis- 
leading precisely inasmuch as, while there are statements which do 
express the fulness of the Catholic teaching, and reservations which 
do safeguard the author's statements, these do not alter the general 
thesis of the book, nor do they remedy the muddle or put right the 
fundamental misunderstanding. Thus in one place the author ad- 
mits the possibility of establishing a harmony between nature and 
grace: but alas, it is only to emphasize once again the same unreal 
dichotomy: even then, we are told, our chief interest should be in 
grace—that strange elusive entity which floats, for Fr. Hugo, 
somewhere in a blessed vacuum remote from the rough and tumble 
of human affairs and human hearts. 


Seek ye first the kingdom; and all these things shall be added 
unto you. First the death; then the re-birth. For Fr. Hugo this 
addition would be only a distraction; he will have none of it. For 
him, incidentally, the Scribes and Pharisees are good people: our 
Lord had a harsher opinion Of them. It was they who put upon 
the people a yoke too heavy to be borne. And, quite apart from 
its intrinsic wrongness, what are we to think of the practical ef- 
fect on ordinary good simple folk of this gospel not of redemption 
but of final destruction; this gospel which repudiates any pleas- 
ure in well-doing, any joy in love; this gospel which takes half 
only of our Lord’s teaching and constructs with it a creed in 
which death is not the gateway to life but life a sort of gateway 
to death. We must, declares Fr. Hugo, have no interest in the do- 
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NATURE AND GRACE 


ings of our neighbors. Let us refresh ourselves by returning to 
the divine Source: By this shall men know that ye are My dis- 
ciples, that ye have love one for another. Fr. Hugo would have 
us train our children to kill their love of dancing and play so as 
to be worthy to enter the supernatural vacuum; and again let us 
refresh ourselves with the words that echo down the ages with 
the human love and gentleness of the Logos who taught them no 
such lesson: Suffer the little children to come unto Me and forbid 
them not — they came because they liked coming — for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven. 


GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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POOR BUSTER BROWN 


HE children were singing the story of Buster Brown: 
“When Buster Brown was eleven 
He learned to pray to heaven.”’ 
I was startled. “‘If it is for the sake of the rhyme,” I 
said, “he could have learned that with seven, though 
even that would be rather late.’’ ““But mother,’’ I was told, ““when 
he was seven, he learned to count to eleven!’ ‘“‘So that comes 
first,’” I mused, going on with my ironing. And then it struck 
me, that this Buster Brown learns a great many things before he 
learns to pray. Looking over the Jimmies and Joanies I hap- 
pened to know, I began wondering whether they are really much 
better off than Buster Brown. 


Their mothers and fathers, who themselves had learned how 
to pray at their mothers’ knees, to be sure, were either too con- 
scientious or too lax about this matter. Either they consider it so 
difficult and so important, that they would rather wait for the 
trained teacher, with the long years of study and experience in 
child psychology, to do this thing right from the beginning: 
“You can do this so much nicer, Sister, and besides you studied 
all about it; and since we are not so pious at home we did not 
want to spoil things for you.’’ Or, on the other hand, they think 
religion is negligible for the first few years, and if the child has 
eight or twelve years of Catholic schooling ahead of him anyway, 
it would be just overdoing things if one were already to start him 
at home. There is a whole string of more or less sincere excuses 
which fathers and mothers of young children have ready — if 
they feel that something must be said about the subject at all. 


Teachers in the primary grades are more and more shocked as 
they notice the failure of the home to teach the fundamentals of 
religion and of prayer. One child of four or five, shown a Christ- 
mas crib, was asked who that was lying in the hay, and could 
only answer: ‘‘A kid.’’ And there were older sisters and brothers 
in that family! But the little one was kept ignorant of the most 
joyful and most childlike story. Another child was led by his 
father to the nativity scene in the parish church. All the father 
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POOR BUSTER BROWN 


pointed out was the ox, the donkey, the sheep, the camel — not 
a word about the holy Child, His father and mother, the shepherds. 


So it is a rather difficult ‘‘job’’ that is now pushed into the 
teacher's lap, handicapped as she is by the great number of pupils. 
How will she be able to concentrate on the individual child, find 
an individual approach? Her method cannot be much different 
from the one used in teaching arithmetic tables and problems. 
What wonder if religion as well as prayer is looked upon as a 
matter of school routine, one subject among others, to enter the 
home only in the form of “‘home work.” ‘‘Sister said we have to 
say our prayers before we go to bed, before aad after meals,”’ etc. 
Even if the parents cooperate honestly, they will have a hard time 
now to develop this new practice into a natural family activity. 
In most cases, however, it will be felt as an intrusion, an imposi- 
tion upon family routine, hardly lasting over the first week of 
vacation. 


To be sure, nobody expects parents to make a pre-school child 
learn by heart the Apostles’ Creed or the act of contrition. If it is 
a family custom to pray aloud, the child will ‘“‘know’’ the Our 
Father and Hail Mary long before he can really understand what 
he is saying. But not even these prayers would be required of a 
child entering kindergarten. 


What then should be expected of a child coming from a Cath- 
olic home? Very little as to memorized formal prayer, but quite 
some knowledge as to our faith, and especially a religious attitude. 
He must know God: as the loving Father, more powerful, more 
loving than the father he sees. The heavenly Father made heaven 
and earth, sunshine and rain; He makes food grow to keep us 
alive, and flowers and animals for our delight. The story of the 
creation is never told to an end: spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter — all add new angles to it. The exciting climax is the 
creation of paradise and of Adam and Eve: man walking about 
in the happiest friendship with God, all creation one delightful 
harmony. Then there must be the story of the fall of the angels, 
the test God had given them, and how the most beautiful ‘‘carrier 
of light’”’ separated himself forever from God, the source of his 
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light, by pride and must now and forever remain Satan, the Evil 
One, who goes about seeking companions for his badness. 


His first success was when he made Adam and Eve break the 
one and only commandment God had given them. The terrible 
consequence of this disobedience is the loss of the Garden of Eden 
and the everlasting toil and labor and suffering upon land cursed 
to bear thorns and thistles. The only light into this darkness 
comes from the promise that some day God’s own Son will be- 
come Man to share toil and suffering and death in order to redeem 
mankind. 


If the story of the Hail Mary, of the Annunciation, is built up 
on this foundation, the children greet it with great relief and joy. 
And the delight over the Christmas story need not be reserved for 
the Christmas season: it is with us every day of the year and can 
never be told too often. It was on Christmas that God’s Son came 
as a little child to begin His life on earth. He chose to be poor in 
His first home —a stable. Later he shared the simple home of 
Joseph and Mary where His foster father earned their living by 
working as a carpenter, with the boy Jesus helping in house and 
shop and neighborhood like any boy of today. 


He was a fully grown man when He left His mother to wander 
about His country telling the people of His Father in heaven, and 
how they should live to please Him. And He helped them in their 
sickness and trouble and made all things well. He gave them to 
eat when they were hungry, told His friends where they would 
get a good catch of fish, and made water into wine to spare His 
host the embarrassment of not having enough to serve the wed- 
ding guests. With all this He showed His love and mercy and 
understanding for our human ways and needs. 


The child himself will beg you to go on with the story, will 
want to hear about the passion and crucifixion. Be sure to include 
the Easter message. Only with the story of the Resurrection is the 
drama of the Fall and the Redemption fully developed and ex- 
plained. The abundance of the Gospel stories — the miracles, the 
parables — continue to imprint on the mind of the small child a 
true and lasting picture of the Son of God: loving, merciful and 
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obedient, who wants us to love Him and to follow His example 
by being merciful and selfless and obedient. 

All this either precedes or is connected with learning how to 
pray. For we must know God in order to love Him, and we must 
love Him in order to surrender to Him in prayer and sacrifice. 
Prayer is the natural consequence of knowing and feeling that one 
is “‘tied to God,’” bound to Him. The child’s cheering for Jesus 
after He calmed the sea is a form of prayer. The child is proud of 
Him who has power to command the storm and the sea, and a 
great trust and confidence has begun to exist that the same Jesus 
will take care of His friends, that is, the child himself and his 
family and the ones he loves. And a child quite naturally will 
express this happy sentiment of trust, will praise Jesus for His 
strength and will promise that he will not be scared any more as 
long as Jesus is on his side. The mother might then mention that 
there are many boats in danger on the seven seas, and people might 
be so frightened that they forget about calling on Jesus for help. 
“Let us do it for them,” is the logical reaction, and a simple 
childlike prayer for those in danger on the stormy seas is the 
result. These spontaneous prayers are already of great value for 
the small child, and fathers and mothers should strive to develop 
and encourage them. And the parents in turn will learn again and 
get used to the art of praying from one’s heart. 

Just one more incident: the papers reported a bad train accident; 
the family discussed it at the dinner table. The youngest member 
of the family was, though present, not included, since he is too 
little. But suddenly he slipped out of the room and returning after 
a while whispered to his mother: “I told Jesus about these poor 
people. He will take care of them.’’ Then the others realized that 
the little child had been the first one to do the right thing, and 
to the family prayers was added an extra Our Father for the people 
afflicted by this accident. If you have to explain the “communion 
of saints’’ you need not look for any “‘far off” examples. 

There is also and should be the other kind of prayer: prayer 
in common, family meal prayers, night prayer, morning offering. 
A routine as sure as sleeping and eating itself. The words are more 
like a rhythm and a melody to the mind of the small child, not 
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as yet understandable verbally, but easily explained and under- 
stood as to their meaning. It hurts the honor and pride of the 
little ones if they are excluded with a ‘“You are too small to pray 
with us."” They feel quite well that if they share the attitude of 
prayer: folding of hands, signing of the cross, standing at atten- 
tion or kneeling, they will be “‘in it’’; and the strange text will 
slowly make sense as the mind develops and time goes on. 

Don’t tell me now that you were not trained to do things like 
those just mentioned. Your mothers and grandmothers were even 
less prepared in terms of degrees and diplomas, but they did suc- 
ceed in giving you the most vivid imagination about the life of 
Christ and His saints, of the wonders of creation and so on. They 
did not doubt for a second their holy mission and their cherished 
right to teach. The pedagogical inferiority complexes of modern 
mothers and fathers are nothing but a new invention of the devil 
to weaken most effectively the authority of the parents as the most 
influential, most responsible teachers of their children, especially 
in their religious education. 

Pope Pius XI — in his encyclical on education — has called the 
home “‘the school of schools,’’ thus emphasizing the dominant 
position of the home and the parents. In other words, the parents 
are ‘‘the teachers of teachers,’ the first ones, the original ones to 
teach, responsible for all other teachers employed by them in the 
process of education; responsible for all grade schools and high 
schools, art schools and business schools engaged by them, as it 
were, to teach certain specialized topics. Parents delegate of their 
own authority and responsibility to the professional teachers for 
no other than practical reasons, but are never able to delegate their 
authority as such, their responsibility as such. 

It is a modern heresy, not yet quite in the open, but neverthe- 
less a heresy, that parents can hand over to professional teachers 
their own ‘‘jobs,’’ their own responsibility, or that professional 
teachers, youth leaders, or whoever is equipped with the required 
diplomas, can take over from the less equipped (so they say!) 
parents the formation and education of their children. We cross 
ourselves in consternation if we see it done ‘‘abroad,”’ but we keep 
our eyes shut against the fact that we ourselves are in the process 
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of getting there also, only on a different road. It takes ‘‘such a 
load off one’s mind,”’ it is ‘‘such a relief,’’ to know that there are 
professional people to take over where the parents ‘‘made a mess 
of things.’” Mind you, it is smart to “‘confess’’ such failure when 
Junior has his third birthday; your club members will admire 
your refreshing frankness and sympathize with you unto the 
blessed day when the doors of kindergarten will open and relieve 
you of all your problems and of your problem child! 

In all seriousness, there is a laxity, a lack of interest and apathy 
to be noticed among parents, even among those who send their 
children to parish schools — and they are to be judged even more 
strictly — that cries to heaven and that threatens to become dis- 
astrous for the principle of Christian education if carried on for 
a few more generations; or if, which God forbid, there should 
occur suddenly what has happened before in other countries: the 
end of the denominational school system. 

Child psychologists are unanimous in stating that the child 
learns more and faster in the first three years of his life than in 
any later period. And they also agree that the foundation for all 
education and character formation is laid inevitably in the first 
five years. This is the very time spent exclusively in the home 
with parents and brothers and sisters, where there is no other 
“method” of teaching or learning than living and experiencing. 
What a loss if in this period of foundation the religious factor is 
omitted! 

The child will learn “his religion’’ later, to be sure — as far 
as religion is a subject in school, like arithmetic and geography, 
as far as it is catechism or church history, or memorizing prayers: 
as far as it belongs to school routine. But the chances are that if 
it was and is not at the same time a part of his life, two thirds of 
which is lived in the home, it will forever suffer the usual dislikes 
connected with “‘school stuff,”” the usual readiness to be forgotten 
as soon as possible in vacation or after graduation. Even the sac- 
raments administered in the course of the school routine without 
a special effort to awaken the home and the family to a vital co- 
operation and vivid interest, will be “‘received’’ —I am afraid — 
in no other attitude than the dental check-ups and the different 
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vaccinations offered at certain intervals of school life: conveniences 
to be enjoyed without the slightest effort on the part of the parents, 
Perhaps you have to sign a request for diphtheria shots; but there 
is no signature needed or registration required for admittance to 
first confession, holy Communion or confirmation, much less a 
need to get in contact with those who took over part of your own 
responsibility in religious education and instruction, so as to in- 
form yourself of what is being done in school and what remains 
to be done at home. It is so very convenient for all concerned, 
and so matters will not likely be changed. 

Religious education and the formation of a child are a great 
task and a grave responsibility, but are they not also a holy privi- 
lege and the sweetest burden there is? I have seen fathers and 
mothers vie with each other as to who would take the baby to 
church for the first time, to Benediction, to the childrens’ blessing 
— and it usually ended by both going together or taking turns. 
I have seen mothers and grandmothers in competition over taking 
the three-year-old for the first time to see the stations of the cross. 
I have heard mothers resent kindergarten, because they are reluctant 
to share with a stranger those sweet experiences they feel are their 
own great reward for the hard work of bringing up children. Just 
lately we had a little family argument over the story of the deluge 
and the ark, and about who should be allowed to tell it to the 
youngest one who somehow had missed out on it earlier. It turned 
out to be mother’s story all right, but there was a lot of help 
from the rest of the family in illustrating the dramatic points 
that needed emphasis. With all the justified pride and joy over 
those delightful little signs of spiritual development, we ought 
to have a strict law against reporting them in public within the 
little one’s hearing. These things are too holy and too personal 
to be bandied about like jokes. 

Later, when the child grows into school life and is exposed to 
influences from the outside — priests, teachers and classmates — 
the watchful eyes of the parents have to follow the spiritual 
development as well as the physical. Who knows better than they 
when the child has reached the ‘‘age of reason,’’ when he is able 
to do wrong with full understanding and responsibility: in other 
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words, when it is time to prepare him for first confession, first 
Communion? Who knows better when it is time to change from 
the childlike prayers to the more objective type; when the child 
needs a special support in his prayerlife from the family com- 
munity, etc.? Gradually the active part the parents took in form- 
ing their children’s mind and character is exchanged for a seem- 
ingly passive attitude. But then, let us not forget that to offer 
up prayers and sacrifices is the highest type of action that can be 
performed by human beings. 

To strengthen our confidence in ourselves in view of the great 
task before us, let us consider for a moment the supernatural, the 
sacramental powers, with which God deigns to support and shield 
our efforts. The special graces of our married state spring up from 
the sacramental background given to matrimony, wherein two 
Christians are made one in order to serve the Christlife on earth. 
It is in virtue of this sacrament that the parents’ office of ‘‘teachers 
of teachers” is ordained and established, and this office is alto- 
gether independent of our preparation or education for it. The 
second sacramental powerfield, as it were, comes into existence the 
very day when our child is brought home to us from his rebirth 
at the baptismal font: now not only a child of ours for God, but 
from now on God's own adopted child, partaking in the very life 
of Christ, who is now his Head as much as He is ours. 

This powerful reality of being a child of God, as intimate with 
Him as any soul untouched by stain of sin, is to be felt ever so 
often already in the young child, and yet is so pitifully disregarded 
and neglected by those to whom the precious new life of grace 
is entrusted forever. But if God is for us, who can be against us! 
And on His help we can truly rely. So let us stop seeking refuge 
behind the scientific method, the proved schedules of school, the 
ability of teachers, and the like, but let us return to the ways of 
our grandmothers and grandfathers and their wisdom and strength 
of faith. 

No more Buster Browns as far as we are concerned! 


THERESE MUELLER 














FROM OTHER LANDS 


REPORT ON LITURGICAL ACTIVITIES IN GERMANY 
DURING THE WAR’ 


T is not easy to synthesize in a report the result of the work 
accomplished by the liturgical apostolate during the course 
of these last years. The literary evidences of this work, 
which became more and more scarce, finally disappeared 
altogether by the end of 1944, at the same time that the 

postal relations ceased between the different parts of Germany. 
The present report must therefore rely principally on personal 
recollections and experiences. Books and reviews were of no help 
except in the measure that existing circumstances permitted access 
to them. 


The picture we shall present will be incomplete in certain 
respects, and will sometimes give but a partial view. We shall, 
however, try to outline faithfully the fundamental issues. 


From the beginning of the war the situation was characterized 
(exteriorly) by the suspension of the greater part of the religious 
periodicals, of those at least which had not been forbidden by 
the Gestapo long before. Many liturgical bulletins disappeared 
in this manner, among them Liturgisches Leben (edited by Dr. 
Pinsk), Benedtktinische Monatschrift (Beuron), and Bibel und 
Liturgie (Pius Parsch), the last in 1940, or perhaps only in 
1941. Periodicals of an explicitly scientific nature continued to 
appear for a while. Thus it was possible to publish a good-sized 
edition of Volume XV of the Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft 
(1941). Nevertheless, from the second half of the year 1943 the 
scientific publications too were reduced to a strict minimum, and 
were forced to combine. Thus the four theological reviews, Theo- 
logie und Glaube, Pastor Bonus, Oberrheinisches Pastoralblatt and 
Ostdeutsches Pastoralblatt appeared together as a slight magazine 
under the title Theologie und Seelsorge. Finally, in 1944-45, the 
general catastrophe engulfed it with the rest. 





2Translated from an article in Parotsse et Liturgie (Abbey of Saint André, 
Belgium), Fall issue, 1946. 
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The book publishing business suffered less drastically. But the 
output was so meagre that editions newly off the press were un- 
available a few days after their appearance. 

Far more serious, however, was the “‘black-out’’ or the sup- 
pression of numerous centers of liturgical activity. Certain mon- 
asteries were, from the very first weeks, transformed into hospi- 
tals: this happened at Maria Laach, which had to close its guest 
house and discontinue its retreats and its liturgical days, and also 
at Beuron. The military hospitals were, however, a blessing in 
disguise, for they served as excellent protection for these mon- 
asteries against the Gestapo. The communities were not disturbed, 
and were able, during the whole war, to continue their monastic 
liturgical life in a normal environment. The case was otherwise 
with other monasteries, which were totally, or at least to all prac- 
tical purposes, suppressed. The destructive hurricane struck, in 
the course of 1940 and 1941, the Abbeys of Seckau in Austria, 
St. Matthias in Trier, St. Joseph at Gerleve in Westphalia, and 
finally Klosterneuburg in Austria. The monasteries of Weingar- 
ten, Griissau and Neresheim had to be almost completely evacuated 
to accommodate the soldiers returned from the Eastern front. 

The inadequate forces remaining in the houses still existing 
were, moreover, soon overburdened: for there were no new candi- 
dates, the younger members were drafted into the armed forces, 
and all sorts of vexatious work began to be imposed upon the 
monasteries. The last years, finally, were rendered ever more wor- 
risome by the alarms and dangers of aerial attacks. 

Yet despite everything, in the midst of these innumerable cares, 
a hidden but persevering work was being accomplished. The main 
characteristic of this work is without doubt its orientation, be- 
coming constantly more urgent, towards liturgical life itself, to- 
wards what we generally call “popular liturgy’’ (Volksliturgie) . 

During the first months of the war there appeared a slight vol- 
ume by Rev. Max Kassiepe, O.M.I., entitled Irrwege und Umwege 
im Frémmigkeitsleben der Gegenwart (Errors and Deviations in 
Contemporary Forms of Piety), which caused no small sensation 
and stirred up the most lively controversies. The author's position 
was largely critical, and directed towards certain abuses. Among 
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the points raised, as summarized by Rev. Joseph Jungmann, S.J.,’ 
were: “‘too great a reliance on groups of elite; liturgism; the hyper- 
critical attitude of the younger clergy; a disdain of devotional 
confession; an unrealistic ‘angelicism’ in regard to the problem of 
marriage; an unhistorical idealization of the primitive Church; the 
renaissance of a certain quietism. Such are the abuses he points 
out. But at the same time, the sound and sane development which 
has been taking place and which constitutes the background of 
these deviations, a development which is exercising an important 
function in the present life of the Church, side by side with tra- 
ditional methods, does not find in this book the positive appre- 
ciation to which it is entitled.” 


Doubtless the good will of the author is beyond question, and 
his merits as a popular missionary indisputable; nor would his 
little book merit being given first place in our report if it had not 
unloosed a salutary reaction. In fact this was of so vehement a 
nature, that in his second edition (a second edition in 1940!), 
Father Kassiepe saw himself obliged to make some serious revisions. 
He added a new chapter, ‘““The Merits of the Liturgical Move- 
ment’; and he refrains from using the bare term “‘liturgism,”’ but 
speaks of “‘what might be called liturgism,”’ and so forth. A still 
more remarkable consequence of the irritation caused by the booklet 
was the demand, addressed by the Bishop of Mainz to Romano 
Guardini, to compose a written report on “‘the actual state of the 
liturgical movement.’’ The Bishop himself then published what 
he calls ‘‘the delicate and measured words of Guardini,’” adding a 
foreword of his own. The letter of the great liturgist, addressed 
to the Bishop, is, in fact, an admirable document, climaxing per- 
haps in the statement: “It is with full confidence that I turn to 
you, and through you to our bishops. I am convinced that they 
will know how to separate the true from the false, the essential 
from the accidental, that which is of eternal value from what is 
merely transitory — and that they will not permit a literary out- 
burst of temper to call into question the validity and honorable- 
ness of the successes of a labor of several decades’’ (p. 9). 





*In a sober and restrained review of the volume, which appeared in Zeitschrift 
fiir Kath. Theologie, 64 (1940), p. 180. 
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The bishops assembled at Fulda in 1940 drew the proper con- 
sequences from these events. ““They have decided to take over the 
control of liturgical questions themselves, and to establish their 
own committee to this end. Their intention is to exercise a fruitful 
influence on liturgical activity, to direct it in the interest of souls, 
and to point out the right road in case of divergent opinions. The 
two bishops appointed to this end have already begun their work, 
and have associated with themselves a group of qualified col- 
laborators . . . .’’ With these words Bishop Bornewasser of Trier 
communicated the decision of the German hierarchy to his diocese 
on December 1, 1940. 

Two conclusions can be drawn from the above: that the bishops 
gave official recognition to the work of the liturgical apostolate, 
and that they themselves assumed the initiative in its direction 
for the sake of insuring the greater good of souls. These two facts 
made it possible to surmount the second crisis of the war, that of 
1943, with relative facility. At that time the ‘‘anxieties’’ obtaining 
in certain high ecclesiastical circles about one or the other novelties 
of the spiritual life reached the attention of the Holy See. Rome 
asked the bishops to send in an account of the matter. A few 
Ordinaries, like those of Vienna and Trier, replied by submitting 
a detailed memorandum; the others did so through the intermediary 
of the venerable Cardinal Bertram of Breslau, president of the 
Fulda conference. These reports in turn made it possible for 
Rome to compose a comprehensive reply, in which the bishops 
were encouraged to persevere on the basis already defined by them 
earlier [at Fulda]. The wise and measured directives given to the 
subject of certain forms of piety in the encyclical Mystici Corporis 
of Pius XII have reference, partially, to the same topic. 

Apart from these two great events, the work of the liturgical 
apostolate was able to develop quietly in spite of the exigencies 
of the war. It is surprising to note how many publications saw 
the light of day during the course of so precarious a period. We 
have already referred to the impressive Volume XV of the Jahr- 
buch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft. Its editor, Dom Odo Casel, was 
likewise able to publish, in 1941, a book entitled Das christliche 
Festmysterium, an admirable collection of meditations and studies 
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on the various festivities of the liturgical year, treated in his char- 
acteristic fashion, i.e., profoundly penetrated with the patristic 
type of piety rooted in the Mysteries of cult. Deriving from the 
same inspiration is the work of Dame Aemiliana Lohr: Das Her- 
renjahr. Das Mystertum Christi im Jahreskreis der Kirche, whose 
fourth edition, considerably augmented, appeared in two volumes 
in 1941.*° Nor did the field of scholarly researches totally default: 
here must be cited the work of Jungmann: Die liturgische Feier — 
Gewordene Liturgie (The Liturgical Celebration: the Liturgy As 
It Has Evolved), and perhaps above all the precious volume by 
W. Trapp: Vorgeschichte und Ursprung der liturgischen Bewe- 
gung, vorwiegend in Hinsicht auf das deutsche Sprachgebiet (Pre- 
paratory History and Origin of the Liturgical Movement, More 
Particularly in German-speaking Lands). To be included in this 
group too is the conspectus of liturgical literature at the beginning 
of the war, by Th. Kampmann, entitled Liturgische Gegenwart 
(1940). 


In other works, the very clear orientation (already indicated 
above) towards the liturgical life put into practice is more imme- 
diately evident. Joseph K6nn, parish priest of Cologne, wrote a 
good work on the Mass in 1941: Die Messe. Eine lebensnahe Er- 
kldrung fiir die opfernde Gemeinde (The Mass. An Explanation 
from the Standpoint of a Living Participation in the Communal 
Sacrifice). Shortly afterwards, in 1942-43, Karl Borgmann edited 
two excellent work-books: Volksliturgie und Seelsorge. Ein Werk- 
buch zur Gestaltung des Gottesdienstes in der Pfarrgemeinde (Pop- 
ular Liturgy and the Pastoral Ministry. A Handbook for Organ- 
izing Divine Worship in the Parish), and Parochta. Handreichun- 
gen fiir die Pfarrseelsorger (The Parish. Suggestions for the Paro- 
chial Clergy). Both of these books enjoyed the collaboration of 
well-known specialists in the science and practice of the liturgy. 
Despite certain inaccuracies of theory with which one could re- 
proach the first volume, they supplied a marked contribution to 
the upbuilding of the living parish, nourished at the fecund well- 
springs of the liturgy. Of great importance, too, is the study by 








®The first edition appeared in English translation under the title: The Year 
of Our Lord (Kenedy). 
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Joseph Gulden, devoted in the first volume ‘‘to two forms of 
unity through the community Mass, as they have been elaborated, 
after two years of an interchange of views by representatives of 
liturgical theory and practice.’’ This essay was published under 
the title of Grundsdtze und Grundformen der Gemeinschaftsmesse 
in der Pfarrgemeinde (Principles and Basic Forms of the Com+ 
munity Mass in the Parish Community). The principles of which 
there is question can boast of a certain official character, since 
they were submitted to the Bishops of Mainz and Passau, the 
two directors of the episcopal liturgical commission instituted by 
the Fulda conference. Another book by the same author, Vom 
Wesen und Walten christlicher Liebe. Ein Werkbuch (The Nature 
and Role of Christian Charity. A Handbook), which appeared in 
1943 or 1944, shows by its very title how the work of the 
parochial liturgy necessarily results in active charity, nurtured by 
the Mystery of the altar. 


It is also worthy of note that the scientific theological reviews 
have to an ever increasing extent been carrying articles dealing 
with the liturgy, and even with problems of practical liturgical life. 


The net effect of all these efforts can be summarized in the 
moving description of Fr. Kampmann, apropos of the volume 
Parochia: ‘‘That which appeared so attractive in the eyes of all 
who, some thirty years ago, made pilgrimages to Maria Laach; 
that which delighted the hearts of all who experienced the first 
gatherings of Rothenfels* (and who, it goes without saying, par- 
ticipated in the first meetings of its academic circle) — all this 
has now become a powerful reality. The grand aim of all these 
countless labors throughout the years (one must recall the pas- 
toral situation of the years 1910-12 in order to appreciate the 
extent of the revolution that has been effected) has been to make 
of our parish church a place where God is adored in spirit and in 
truth; to make our parish become the place where God’s honor is 
paramount and where His will commands respect (for in the 
parish Christians are to be united in truth and in love) : in a word, 
that we ourselves become, ail together, that which Christ our Lord 








*Under the leadership of Romano Guardini (Tr.). 
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and Head intended a community to become which is His and 
bears His name” (Theologie und Seelsorge, 1943, p. 45). 


The war and the religious policy of the nazis did all they 
could actively to oppose the program, but thanks to the admir- 
able Providence of God, they were forced to serve it. The arbi- 
trary limitation of feasts and religious services, imposed under 
pretext of military necessity( notably of aerial war), threatened 
at first to make the liturgical life practically impossible. These 
very conditions, however, inspired the solicitude of the Church, 
and more particularly the goodness and paternal understanding of 
the Pope, to allow creative initiatives of an extreme adaptability. 
Thus it was that the prescriptions for the eucharistic fast were 
simplified to a point where practically anyone in any circumstance 
whatever could partake sacramentally in the holy Sacrifice. Like- 
wise the authorization to celebrate Mass in the evening became 
more and more extended and constituted an inestimable benefit. It 
made possible the formation of a liturgical and popular parochial 
worship with hitherto unsuspected possibilities. The author of 
these lines treasures the unforgettable remembrance of the night 
services celebrated from 1940 to 1941, especially on feastdays said 
to have been “‘abrogated,’’ such as Ascension, Corpus Christi, and 
SS. Peter and Paul. Religious services were forbidden by the police 
from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m.; but towards 8 o'clock in the evening one 
saw the entire Catholic population of a city district assemble, and 
instead of being divided for three Masses as formerly, they now 
in a united body filled the parish church to overflowing. It was, 
therefore, truly a ‘“‘popular’’ high Mass, in which all present sang 
the responses, as well as the ordinary of the Mass. And such a 
Kyrie eletson, such a Gloria and Et cum spiritu tuo, sung with 
one vast voice, had to be heard to be believed! It was a magnifi- 
cent protestation of faith, confession of common fault, imploring 
of mercy, and finally thanksgiving for so much splendor: and all 
present united in an inexpressible unity! Worship and the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist became under such circumstances (and 
in all the circumstances, growing ever more hopeless, during the 
war) the people’s one consolation. Letters from the front carried 
similar reports of the community Masses celebrated by the priests 
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serving as stretcher bearers. And the same held true also of the 
unforgettable services celebrated in shelters, in movie huts, in pri- 
vate homes or in the jungle; and all this despite the measures taken 
by a malicious government and the restrictive laws enforced by 
the police. The liturgical services were often the only possibility 
remaining to the active Christian, and especially to impatient 
youth, to give licit external expression to his religion. The persecu- 
tions served, thus, for everyone concerned, as a constant spur for 
the renewal of his spiritual life. People assembled in vast numbers, 
as never before, for Mass, for Compline, for the regular “‘stations’’: 
they gathered with unanimity of spirit around their youth chap- 
lains (from city or deanery) or again around their Bishop, who 
would seize the unique opportunity to speak directly to his flock. 
In a milieu of ever increasing aerial terror, in dug-outs and caves, 
in foreign parts, too, in those distant places where Christian faith 
was a stranger in the land, it was the community strength of these 
services that upheld and consoled all who assisted at them. 


In brief, we can say that during the trials of these last years 
the liturgy revealed itself more particularly as the authentic source 
from which the strength of Christ was unfailingly transmitted to 
us. The official pastoral authority, conscious of its responsibility, 
fully recognized this source of life and unity. The bishops’ pas- 
toral letters untiringly enjoined and encouraged the liturgical ef- 
fort. In the diocese of Trier, for example, a minimum of one 
community Mass a month was made obligatory in all parishes. 
Moerover, special Masses for the youth were prescribed, weekly, 
if possible. During the season of Lent a city-wide celebration of 
the stational service was established, and observed in a different 
church each week. Compline and Vespers were chanted regularly, 
again with a view particularly to the youth. Other parochial 
services were to conform as far as possible to the ideal of liturgical 
prayer: by being constructed, for instance, on the exemplar of 
Matins or of the Mass of the Catechumens (song, invitatory psalm, 
epistle, psalm or song, gospel, sermon, canticle, exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Benediction). The ceremonies of confirmation, 
following an official schema adopted throughout the diocese, were 
to present a liturgical ensemble that would be complete and 
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meaningful. The high Mass was planned to emphasize the liturgi- 
cal import of the different manners of participation customary in 
the diocese, and to alternate them. In all high Masses, the responses, 
e. g., would always be sung by all present. As for the rest, choice 
could be made between the so-called “‘German high Mass’ (in 
which there is congregational singing for the introit, Gloria, etc.) , 
the “‘people’s high Mass’ (in which the congregation sings the 
ordinary, and the choir the proper, in polyphony), and finally, 
at least from time to time, the liturgically ideal form of high 
Mass, chanted entirely in Latin. The usage of the German lan- 
guage was authorized for the administration of the sacraments 
and for funeral rites, in well-balanced form, designed to bring 
out the full meaning of the rites and to be readily understood by 
the people who assisted. 

Thus, in numerous respects, a time of great tribulation was 
able to become for us a time of great blessing. Since the work of 
the liturgical movement was so rich and fruitful in the very midst 
of catastrophe, we have every reason to hope that it will develop 
even more admirably, now that many obstacles have been re- 
moved and more peaceful days seem to be in prospect — that in 
all things God may be glorified. 


BURKHARD NEUNHEUSER, O.5S.B. 


“TI am thoroughly convinced that congregational singing is 
not only desirable for its own sake as a means of increasing in- 
telligent and lively devotion, but will also be most effective in 
bringing about that closer personal relation between the nave and 
the sanctuary which is of such vital importance in our present 
age for our own devoted faithful people’’ (Archbishop John 
Ireland, in The Northwestern Chronicle, May 1, 1891). 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


N all the years since I have been standing on the sidelines of 

church architecture — I think that means since about 1912 

— there have been only two churches that seemed to me to 

be something entirely new, or perhaps three. The third was 

a Protestant church in Basel, Switzerland, and therefore no 
matter for our discussion. The two I have in mind are the Corpus 
Christi Church in Aachen, Germany, built by Rudolf Schwarz, 
a member of Romano Guardini’s famous Quickborn circle, and 
Oscar Niemeyer’s chapel of St. Francis at Pampulha, Brazil. The 
Aachen church I discussed in the Architectural Forum of January, 
1939 —if anybody is interested. The other new example of 
functional building can be found in ‘‘Progressive Architecture,” 
Pencil Points, December, 1946, pp. 52-54. 

I don’t say that these churches are not a valid solution. But a 
solution of what? What is the true problem of modern church 
architecture? That is a big question for an amateur to answer, 
but an interested and observant amateur in architecture and a 
priest at that may at least attempt an answer. 

Let us first say, that my esthetic eye is fully satisfied. Like all 
things Oscar Niemeyer — a native Brazilian in spite of his German 
name — has done, this chapel has a quality of Latin and classic 
beauty and grace not easily found on our northern shores. Com- 
pared with the charlatanries of Frank Lloyd Wright, this honest 
and straightforward use of modern materials and the employment 
of such a modern painter as Portinari — no Italian, either, but a 
Brazilian — are refreshing. The result is sheer beauty. Of course 
there will be our architectural romanticists who will say that the 
building resembles an airplane hangar — as if this were a case 
against it! Basilicas resembled public baths and markets, Romanes- 
que minsters resembled castles, and Gothic cathedrals resembled 
any profane structure around them. If the total otherness of God 
must find its expression in architectural form, nineteenth century 
historicism is going to stay for ever, and: hurrah for the past, 
down with the future! But then what about those poor popes, 
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bishops and abbots who tore down churches in the middle ages 
because they wanted a (then) modern one? 


Esthetics are not my quarrel, neither with Schwarz, nor with 
Niemeyer. While I consider their churches as tentative, as pioneer 
deeds, I think they are lasting sign posts into a new direction. An 
age of concrete, glass, steel and structural lightness of unprecedented 
possibilities cannot fool the world any longer by means of ‘‘stage 
set churches”’ creating illusions of by-gone ages and foreign climes. 
Catholic action establishes the principle of ‘‘Christ here and now.” 
Why then create a romantic reservation for architecture? This 
“‘presentness’’ of religion has in some modern architects, like the 
two mentioned and like our own versatile Barry Byrne, found its 
solution as far as material is concerned. The new style of these 
men is honest. 


But — and here is my answer to the above question — that is 
only half a solution! It is the most difficult half, I admit. In the 
most conservative republic of the world, progressive architecture 
has terrific handicaps to overcome. The courage of the bishops and 
priests who order these churches is as praiseworthy as that of the 
architects. Let us quote Niemeyer: ‘“The assembly of parabolic 
curves — a logical [not “‘the’ logical] expression of concrete — 
practically suggests an outcropping of rock, a natural extension 
of the earth, albeit spanned in such a way as to provide for all 
the elements of the traditional (sic!) church — nave and cruciform 
plan, altar and bell tower."” There you are: the whole problem in 
a nutshell. This is romanticism of a different kind, fetched in by 
the thought of St. Francis, nature’s saint as Niemeyer sees him, but 
on the same level as a hideous Lourdes grotto. You can use such 
considerations, but you can’t start a church on this as a basis. The 
supernatural element is completely gone. Altar and baptistery, the 
celebrating mystical Christ are the “‘idea’’ on which to start. The 
altar is not the third thought-element, but the first. The Mysteries, 
not the life of a saint, are basic — the saint’s life may be the mode 
in which to sing the architectural tune, it is not the tune itself. 
And who says “‘cruciform’’? Barry Byrne has built a fan-shape 
church, developed from the central Mystery. Isn’t that the kind 
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of functionalism that has to go with technical and material func- 
tionalism, before we can really speak of a new start? 

Second Thought. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
the highest body of the Catholic Church in America, went “‘liturgi- 
cal” in 1889 — at least that is the year when its official prayerbook 
for the laity was published. It contains such offices — for the laity, 
mind you — as Prime, Vespers, Compline, dozens of sacramentals, 
the whole funeral rites, all the prayers for the sick and dying, the 
Mass and all Sunday and feast day collects, epistles and gospels; 
in short, almost all any pastor may need to build up the liturgical 
movement in his own parish. If this book has become the prayer- 
book of any one parish, it must have taken the whole lifetime of 
the respective pastor. It does not cost very much, either. Above 
all, it is official and has the blessing, has had the blessing, of all 
our bishops for nearly sixty years. 

Then why don’t we liturgists go all out for it and make it our 
parish prayerbook? The Liturgical Press has done a tremendous 
service to popularize parts of the lay liturgy. Others, like Father 
Stedman, Msgr. Hellriegel, Father William Busch and Father E1- 
lard, have pioneered for decades. Isn’t it about time by now to 
use the official Manual of Prayers? 

Third Stimulation. America some time ago gave a report on a 
talk given by Willis D. Nutting of Notre Dame University and 
condensed by Fr. Gibson, S.J. It was entitled, ‘““What Parents 
Think,”’ and was given to sisters. It strangely coincided with my 
own talk on the family and the Eucharist — based on Abbot 
Vonier and Fr. Henri de Lubac, S.J. — in Denver. Such “‘coin- 
cidences’’ are always startling. When you find somebody two 
thousand miles away saying precisely what you wanted to say 
yourself, somebody doing it more courageously, more concisely 
and more plainly, how can you repress a feeling of joy? The point 
in question is, how much do our own parish activities — sacra- 
mental, scholastic and social — destroy or rebuild the family? 
Don’t we, while we preach against divorce, birth control, educa- 
tional ineptitude in the home and the growing dissolution of the 
family (which we must of course do), ourselves do a few things. 
that are no help in the emergency? Where is the energetic advocacy 
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of family (corporate) Communion? Do all those group-Com-. 
munion Sundays not help to tear up the family as a living unit: 
dad “‘going’’ on Holy Name Sunday, mom “‘receiving’’ with her 
outfit, the grown daughter with the CYO or the sodality, the 
children grade-wise in a sort of drill team array? If it is a trifle, a 
straw in the wind perhaps, which I don’t think it is, it is a pretty 
big rafter of a straw and the wind that blows must be big enough 
for our new wind-tunnels! I think it is something much more 
serious: a symptom. 


In medieval society, up to the end of the nineteenth century, 
when the family was comparatively no problem and it was more 
important to indulge in demonstrative practice of the faith, to 
parade and march —a thing we can really now leave to political 
mass movements — these group-Communions may have been the 
thing. I don’t know myself, but wiser men must have thought so 
at the time. ‘‘At the time’’ means in the bourgeois age and the age 
before Pius X and before the liturgical renewal. Mr. Nutting must 
have said what moves many a priest’s and a parent’s heart. I hope 
we shall see his paper in print in one of our magazines, perferably 
in O.F. Between the two, family and group-Communion, I would 
say that family Communion deserves first consideration and, at 
least at this stage of the game, our societies ought to take a back 
seat in the Mysteries of Christ. There will still be room for occa- 
sional ‘‘demonstrative’’ Communions. 


, 


Stimulation Four. It is entitled ‘“The Great Gouamba,”’ and 
was written for our worldly and irreverent contemporary The 
New Yorker (Dec. 7, 1946, pp. 80ff.). It will be interesting only 
to those who cannot see an isolated liturgical movement. Don’t 
read it, or even look for it, if you are not interested in the socio- 
economic questions of our days. It is a bit malicious, but not too 
much so. But it asks the pertinent question: why did our free and 
uncontrolled press miss the parallel between ‘‘the cattlemen hold- 
ing on to their beasts until they got their price, whereupon meat 
appeared in quantity,’ and ‘‘the miners . . . withholding their 
labor’? One journal elaborated on how the de-control of grain 
prices ‘‘would affect the cost of raising hogs’’ but has “‘no com- 
panion piece on how decontrolled meat and other prices affect the 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


cost of raising miners.’’ You really have to read the whole piece to 
get the full flavor of the nauseating hypocrisy current in the 
printing (and writing) of our free and uncontrolled press: e.g., 
how somebody complains that meat-starved America had sent 
375,490,719 pounds of meat, sugar, bacon, butter and concen- 
trated food to the starving people of Austria, Poland, Finland, 
Hungary, USSR, Yugoslavia and Albania, i.e., seven densely pop- 
ulated, war-ravaged countries, some of them bleeding themselves 
white in the defense of a better way of life. All those millions of 
pounds amount to a few more than 187,500 tons. The writer of 
the New Yorker article, Mr. Liebling, whimsically asks, why 
didn’t the good man complain instead of six billion ounces? 
Which is still but three shiploads per country, certainly not too 
much per individual starveling! 


When the climax is reached and the battle between freedom and 
“government control” is locked, the symphony of free and un- 
controlled expression rises to a rousing crescendo in these head- 
lines (I quote): ‘‘Scarcity Swells (sic!) Hourly’’ (New York 
Sun) and ‘“‘Cornbelt Fattens Flood of Beef, Waits for O.P.A. 
Dam to Break’’ (New York Herald Tribune). You can almost 
see the conductor brandish his baton with waxing fury, you hear 
the drums beat an ever accelerating rhythm, the strings soaring 
high and the brass blaring out its tensest and shrillest notes. Then 
comes the great, creative pause of breathless suspense. And now 
with jubilant certainty the full, free and un-controlled orches- 
tra of our free and un-controlled public opinion sings forth its 
all-resolving triumphant theme that sends goose pimples down 
the spine of every free man and woman in its releasing, majestic 
sublimity: ‘‘Hog Prices Soar to All-Time High’ (Journal Amer- 
ican). Thanks, Mr. A. J. Liebling — where is my handkerchief? 
It is a gem for the N.C.W.C. social action department. 


The fifth stimulant comes from France (leaving the sixth, from 
Dieu Vivant, No. 6, for the next issue). This one comes out of 
the excellent Dominican monthly, La Vie Spirituelle (Editions 
du Cerf, Paris, April, 1946. More easily available through Black- 
friars, St. Giles, Oxford, England). On page 585 of this issue the 
rector of a French seminary answers a request of the editor to 
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discuss the modernization of seminary training. This brings back 
old memories of my own. When still a novice in the liturgical 
movement, I used to dream about the days when the six orders 
meant more than simply stages to go through before receiving the 
priesthood, in other words, when the ostiarius really was a porter 
(or “‘janitor’’), the lector really read in church, and the deacon 
did more than trail the priest at high Mass for greater emphasis 
and solemnity. Especially when I learned in church history what 
busy and mighty men the deacons once were and how the sub- 
deacons ministered to the files and archives. When, as a young 
deacon, I saw my first Oriental deacon doing a fine job at the 
Greek Liturgy, I became quite jealous of hin:, above all, when he 
went home to his father’s parish in the diocese of Lvov to serve 
in his capacity until he was mature and spiritual enough to be a 
priest —- at about forty years of age. I often thought how good it 
would be to be given this respite and yet to be able to do all the 
parish work a subdeacon and deacon can do, like social work, 
preaching, instructing, giving holy Communion and baptism, re- 
lieving the priest (ut vacet spiritui) of all those tedious things 
which now make so many first rate administrators and second rate 
spiritual fathers out of us. I even dreamt of seminarians declaring 
that they wanted a married church career via minor orders, to 
come to a halt at the diaconate — what a help they would be in 
parishes! How many vocations to church work could be saved, 
how many a vacillating youngster could find out in the course of 
years and then make a decision in peace without waste. Well then, 
I became older and more suspicious of dreams, and I saw the mood 
of my seniors and thought: ‘“You’d better keep nice and quiet, 
or you'll find yourself in water that is hotter than the advocacy 
of the vernacular has heated for you.” 


So when I chanced on this issue in this year’s Vie Spirituelle — 
of which magazine we badly need an American twin, my dear 
Dominicans! — my heart stopped for a few beats and I gasped — 
as I always have to, when La Maison Dieu, Dieu Vivant and the 
others turn up in the small-town postoffice. While it proved to be 
less radical and perhaps a little wiser and more politic, [ still liked 
it well enough to spread on the menu of today’s Tract. 
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The author, if I understand him right, wants to make the 
last year in the seminary a year of experience. Since he thinks of 
the training of parochial priests, he wants the seminary to run a 
parish — the professor of pastoral theology as pastor, with one 
or two assistant priests, the other professors coming in when and 
where needed: e.g., the liturgist watching over the rubrics, the 
chant professor sponsoring choir direction and the canonist guid- 
ing the seminarians through their first marriage cases. Whatever 
priestly job they can do, without being ordained, these young 
men, living a common life as seminarians in the rectory, will do. 
“We would in this fashion restore to the words of the bishop at 
ordination time a sense of reality and efficacy, when he demands 
the verdict on the candidates by the faithful’ (p. 586). ‘From 
neglected studies, and piety-with-no-relation-to-life to the charge 
of insufficiency so often thrown up to the spiritual directors,” all 
would show up in good time to be corrected. ‘‘Learning too far 
away from life’’ would be eliminated. Such a model parish would 
give the young priest an ideal for life. 

In many American dioceses seminarians receive vacation as- 
signments: summer camps, census taking, filing work in chanceries, 
vacation schools, etc. On the whole, they are never so much out 
of contact with life as the Latin seminarians are. The basic idea 
has been well understood here, before this suggestion came from 
France, it is true. But what intrigues me is the proposal of a con- 
tinuous common life together with parish work, and above all, 
that the seminarians receive as assignment “‘all priestly work they 
can possibly do without ordination.’”’ Something could come of 


that. 
H. A. R. 
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CANDLEMAS DAY IN A NEGRO PARISH 


O many Catholics the word ‘“‘Candlemas’’ seems almost to 

have become synonymous with the “‘collection for candles’ 

to which they are asked to contribute. Beyond this they seem to 
have little knowledge of or interest in the beautiful feast itself. 

As for myself I feel that the time has not been wasted when 

I can sit down and recall the joys we used to derive from taking 

part in our parish procession and High Mass on Candlemas Day. 

It was a feast full of wonder for both young and old. On that 

day no one would miss Mass if he could possibly get there. 





On the Sunday preceding, my former pastor would announce 
the coming feast, give a brief explanation of its meaning, and 
then, with that enthusiasm of his which was contagious for all 
listeners, would exhort us to attend. ‘‘Come,’’ he would say, ‘‘let 
us celebrate this double feast of our Lord and His holy Mother: 
the feast of Christ our true Light and of her who bore the true 
Light. Since it is a double feast, let us be filled with a double joy 
that will fill our hearts to overflowing. As fountains of limpid 
waters overflow in abundance, so let our hearts overflow with 
the pure joy of true love on Candlemas Day. My dear people, | 
want all of you to come and rejoice with me. I want to see every 
pew in this church filled.’’ Then he would lower his voice some- 
what as if to tell us something so important that he hardly dared 
to speak it out loud. ‘I cannot celebrate this feast without you. | 
need you to help me. You must be here to do the singing.’’ And 
then his eloquence would rise again: “‘Give your voices to the 
Lord and He shall reward you most abundantly in return. ‘For 
who is like unto our God,’ and who has ever rewarded us as He 
has?”’ 

You may be inclined to conclude that my pastor was of the 
emotional type. I am quite sure that was not the case. He was so 
filled with the divine unction that the very thought of heavenly 
things caused his enthusiasm to overflow and flood our own hearts 
with the same sentiments. He was so earnest, so convincing in his 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


exhortations that he actually made us feel that we were not mere- 
ly coming to ask and receive something from the Lord, but that 
we were really and truly bringing Him something when we made 
the sacrifice of getting up early to celebrate His feast. ““You are 
giving to the Lord.” This thought he burned into our minds as 
with a spiritual brand. He made us realize that there is a world 
of difference between the devotion of the man who comes to church 
intent on bringing something to the Lord, and of him who comes 
merely for the sake of asking favors, or merely to fulfil his obliga- 
tion under pain of incurring the divine displeasure. 


On Candlemas morning the church would be full at six o'clock, 
although services did not start until six-fifteen. The congregation 
used the intervening time to sing hymns to the Blessed Virgin or 
to say the rosary.\By six-fifteen the last parishioner would have 
wedged himself into an already overcrowded pew, and with the 
rest would be waiting for the sacristy bell to ring. At the first 
sound of the bell the whole congregation rose and stood in rever- 
encejand silence while my pastor would vigorously ring the bell 
nine times. (Why the number nine, I do not know.) Then he 
would enter the sanctuary with four altar boys. Of the two walk- 
ing just in front of him one would be carrying the missal. This 
was the custom in our parish, that at every Mass the server should 
carry the missal to and from the altar. The explanation that our 
pastor gave for this was: ““The missal represents Christ just as the 
crucifix does, because therein is written His holy word. There- 
fore it should always be carried to and from the altar in a pro- 
cession.”’ 


Then would follow what we children had been waiting for, 
the blessing of the candles. One could see small boys and girls 
pulling at their dad’s or mother’s sleeves, and saying in a whisper: 
“Please hold me up, mom,” or “‘Please hold me up, pop; I wanna 
see too.”” After the blessing came the distribution of the candles. 


; (Everyone in the parish old enough to attend school could receive 


a candle. Some of us were so small of stature that we would be 
obliged to stand instead of kneel at the Communion rail, otherwise 
we could not get our heads up high enough to kiss our pastor’s 
hand and the candle before receiving it. Every little brown face 
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was wreathed in smiles, and all eyes were sparkling with joy. Un- 
less you have yourself experienced the thrill that children get out 
of receiving the candle, you will not be able to realize fully what 
it Meant to us. 

When the last candle had been distributed, our fathers would 
start lighting our candles in preparation for the procession. Now 
we were each in possession of a lighted candle. And as we filed 
out of our pews, dressed in our blue serge suits, and the girls in 
their white pleated skirts and long white veils, we would whisper 
to one another, ‘‘Christ the light of the world.’’ Finally the 
procession would be formed with every one in his proper place 
waiting for the signal to start. All of a sudden our pastor would 
intone, “‘Procédamus in pace.’’ And the whole procession would 
answer, ‘Jn nomine Christi. Amen.”’ Everyone in the procession 
would be singing with all his heart and soul. On such occasions 
our parents seemed to have cast all their worries and fears away, 
for their faces also would be lit up with a glow of happiness, and 
their strong voices would ring with the sweet melodies of the Lord. 

Perhaps you are wondering what our good Baptist and Meth- 
odist friends, who insisted on coming to church with us, were 
doing on such an occasion. My pastor forbade them to receive 
candles or to walk in the procession. One old Baptist ‘“‘sister’’ 
expressed the prohibition in the following way: ‘“Yes, you hasta 
jine the Church befo you can tote a candle.” So they would sit 
in the pews and mind the babies, while the mothers took part in 
the procession. (But every law has its loophole, and, with true 
femine instinct they discovered it, as I shall explain later. They 
just were not going to be absolutely passive in this “‘feast of 
lights,’’ as they called it.) 

After the procession came the High Mass, which was but a 
continuation and a heightening of our joy. What Catholic could 
have been so cold and indifferent to his religion as willingly to 
miss such a celebration? When the time came for the Gospel our 
candles were again lighted. This sea of flickering flame would 
cause the babies to start cooing and crooning to themselves — a 
sort of background chorus to the Gospel melody. Sister had warned 
us in school to hold our candles straight, or the hot wax would 
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run down and get on our clothes. Although we carried out this 
advice as best we could, we were usually not altogether successful. 
Just when our attention would be riveted on the altar, some liquid 
wax would stealthily creep down the side and bite into our fingers 
— with the result that there would escape a subdued but agonized 
“Ouch.”’ This, of course, would call forth sudden waves of tittering 
from behind the girls’ veils, until some mother would turn around 
with an icy, threatening stare and ask: ‘‘Ain’t you got no bringin 
up? This is the house of God.’’ And immediately the veils were 
dead silent. 


Our pastor always preached a powerful and eloquent sermon 
on such occasions, though his diction remained such as we could 
all understand. Every once in a while he would strike a note in 
the sermon that would evoke a series of nods of approval sprinkled 
with a number of just audible ‘“‘Amen’s’’ or ‘“‘Now ain’t dat de 
truth,” from our visiting Baptist and Methodist friends. 


In this sermon he would explain the symbolism of the candles: 
how the wax represented the body of Christ born of a Virgin, 
the wick hidden in the wax, the soul of Christ, and the flame His 
divinity. After he had fully explained all this he would then 
remind us that we had held lighted candles in our hands because 
we were children of the true Light. He would say: “The light 
which you now carry in your hands, when you leave here keep 
it lighted in your souls and behavior so you may show people 
out in the world of darkness the true light and thereby lead them 
back to Christ the eternal Light.” 


The next major event after the Gospel and sermon was the 
Consecration of the Mass, when our candles were once more 
lighted. And here is where our good Protestant “‘sisters’’ discovered 
the loophole in the pastor’s law forbidding them to have an active 
part in the procession or to receive candles. During this period of 
the Mass old Aunt Sarah would lean over to me and say: “Honey, 
let Aunt Sarah hold dat candle, cause yo arm must be plum tired 
out.” Oftentimes it would be tired, and I gladly let her hold the 
candle for a while. After a time she would hand it back saying: 
“Thank yo, honey, fo letting Aunt Sarah hold yo candle.” 
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It was customary for each family to take two of the candles 
home with them for the year’s supply. The remainder were left 
in the pews, for church use. At home the candles were wrapped 
in a silk cloth and put away in the cupboard. The candles were 
always lighted in time of serious illness in the family, or during 
any of those violent storms to which our part of the country is 
so frequently subjected. Whenever the candles were lit, that meant 
a period of prayer. And whoever happened to be at our house at 
the time had to kneel and pray along with us. If he did not know 
the prayers, well, the safe thing for him to do was at least to 
kneel down, or he would soon be asked to leave. 

Not infrequently, on account of sickness and storms, the candles 
would be used up before the year was over, but we could always 
buy more at the Catholic supply shop. Time and again our pasto: 
had told us that whenever we needed candles blessed we were free 
to bring them to him. 

In conclusion I will narrate just one incident of the spiritual 
influence these sacramentals had on both Catholics and their 
Protestant friends. One morning I was at my cousins’ house when 
their Protestant neighbor came in and asked my aunt to please 
bring her candles and come over and pray for her youngest son, 
for the doctor had said he would not live until noon that day. 
My aunt got out her candles and called all of us children together, 
saying: ‘“‘Come, children, let’s go pray for Sammy, that the good 
God may spare his life.”’ 

When we arrived at the sick room, Sammy’s father and all his 
brothers and sisters were standing around his bed in silence, while 
he lay there with a glassy stare in his eyes. Before my aunt lit the 
candles she gave the assembled group a little lecture on having 
faith in God. ‘‘Folks, you have to have faith in God. If you 
don’t, these candles won’t do no more good than this match I 
light °em with. Do you believe that through these blessed candles 
and our prayers God will hear us?’’ The father of the family gave 
the reply: ‘‘Course we do, Mam, that’s the reason I told my wife 
to ask you to come.’’ We all knelt on the floor while my aunt 
began the rosary, to which we children responded. We prayed the 
whole fifteen decades. She used to say: ‘When I start prayin, I 
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ain't gonna stop till ah’m sure God's listenin to me.’’ And she 
had finished the whole fifteen decades before she was sure that He 
was listening. 

When we had begun the last five decades my little cousin, who 
was kneeling next to me, whispered: ‘“When is Mom gonna stop? 
I swear my knees is might nigh killin me. And ma feet is plum 
nigh numb.’ But when noon came and passed, Sammy had not 
died, and within two weeks he was up and around again. Within 
two years that whole family of eleven children and the man and 
his wife joined the Church. And two of the girls have since become 
Sisters. 

Had we not carried out our pastor’s injunctions, to ‘‘carry the 
light of Christ to those who sit in the world of darkness’’? 

A FORMER PARISHIONER 


TRIBUTE TO A CHRISTIAN CRAFTSMAN 


IMPLY, as he had lived, with very little public notice, there 
passed away on May 16, 1946, one of America’s finest litur- 
gical craftsmen. Mr. Gottfried Schiller, who since February, 1924, 
had devoted his enlightened talents to the liturgical revival in 
this country, is deeply missed by those who have benefited by his 
work. 

Over three years ago I first met Mr. Schiller. The chapel of the 
St. Frances Girls Home, to which I had been assigned as chaplain, 
needed renovation badly. The altar was a big wooden affair with 
shelves, artificially marble-ized, and the whole wired with lights 
like a Christmas tree. It was liturgically formless. 

The Sisters in charge of the Home were splendidly cooperative. 
Since so much of the devotional life of the Sisters and their charges 
had centered around that altar for years, it was a major decision 
to allow its removal. Had not Mr. Schiller given us so effective a 
piece of work to replace it, the change might have been tragic. As 
it was, some of the children stood weeping in the passageway 
while the workmen carried the old altar out. 

Happily the functional beauty of the new soon cast out grief. 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin Hellriegel gave a brief talk to the 
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community shortly after the new altar had been installed. ‘I have 
seen the old,’’ he said, “‘and I admire the new.” 


Gottfried Schiller loved good work. He hated sham in art and 
liked God’s creatures to contribute their characteristic bit to the 
beauty of God’s house. Wood and stone should be wood and 
stone, he thought, metal should be metal, cloth cloth. Plaster and 
paint that sought to gild the lily was distasteful to him. He made 
things simply, but strong and good and harmoniously. And above 
all he wanted things to conform to idea. In this he was a thor- 
oughly Christian artist. His profound knowledge of the principles 
underlying liturgical construction and decoration put a tongue of 
prayer into his creations. 


Mr. Gottfried Schiller was born in Stuttgart, Wirttemberg, 
September 17, 1872. He studied at the Stuttgart Art Academy 
from which he took his degree. Upon coming to this country in 
1924 he worked on God’s house mostly in the mid-West, both 
designing and executing. Today his work may be seen in the 
Cathedral of Peoria, Ill.; in the chapel of the Precious Blood 
Sisters, O'Fallon, Mo.; in the De Paul and the St. Mary’s hos- 
pital chapels, St. Louis; in St. Joseph’s Church, Dallas, Texas; in 
Our Lady of Sorrows Church, St. Louis; in the convent chapel of 
the Franciscan Sisters, Hartwell, Ohio; in the chapel of Angel 
Guardian Orphanage, Chicago. He also did the illustrations for 
several volumes of the Christ-Life Series in Religion. 


As Monsignor Hellriegel said at the funeral Mass, ‘‘Gottfried 
Schiller was a Christian gentleman, a Christian father, and a 
Christian artist.’’ His old world courtesy was a thing to remember. 
He worked not for publicity or money, but for the beauty of God's 
house. He conceived his art as his vocation in life. The strength of 
his work is merely a reflection of his simple consecration to the 
worship of God. 


He was a carftsman, not a specialist. He could transform wood 
and cloth and stone and metal into creatures of praise of God and 
inspiration to man. The bas-relief crucifix, for instance, at the 
Home, and the hammered metal work with its unique Mystical 
Body symbolism, are a delight to all who welcome a more sincere 
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art than is turned out by our typically American ‘‘assembly-line’’ 
studios. 

The writer cannot help but think that heaven felt a greater stir 
than did earth at the passing of Gottfried Schiller. In heaven the 
blessed will relish things for their beauty and the artist will come 
into his own. But while waiting for that land where all will have 
God’s loveliness reflected in their faces, it gives some relief to us, 
exiled as we are in a grace-less age, to gaze on the art that Gottfried 
Schiller has left as the expression of his worship of the God of all 


beauty. 
CONLETH OVERMAN, C.P. 


READING THE BIBLE' 


Galatians: 
1:1-14 Third Sunday after Epiphany 
1:11-20 (missal) June 30, St. Paul 
3:1-4 Mond. 3rd week aft. Epiph. 
3:10-14 May 3, Finding of Cross 
3:16-22 (missal) 13th Sund. aft. Pent. 
:1-7 (missal) Sund. in oct. of Christmas; vigil of Epiph. 
:22-31 (missal) 4th Sund. in Lent, Laetare 
§:1-17 Tues. 3rd week aft. Epiph. 
§:16-24 (missal) 14th Sund. aft. Pent. 
§:25-6:10 (missal) 15th Sund. aft. Pent. 
6:14-18 (missal) Sept. 17, Oct. 4, St. Francis of Assisi 
Ephesians: 
:1-14 Wed. 3rd week aft. Epiph. 
:19-22 (missal) Dec. 21, St. Thomas, Ap. 
:13-21 (missal) 16th Sund. aft. Pent. 
:1-6 (missal) 17th Sund. aft. Pent. 
:1-15 Thur. 3rd week aft. Epiph. 
:1-7, 13-21 (missal) vot. Mass for Removal of Schism 
:1-22 Oct. of Ascension 
:7-13 (missal) Vigil of Ascension; Oct. 28, SS. Simon & Jude; vot. 
Mass of Apostles 
:23-28 (missal) 19th Sund. aft. Pent. 
:1-9 (missal) 3rd Sund. of Lent 
:1-14 Fri. 3rd week aft. Epiph. 
:15-21 (missal) 20th Sund. aft. Pent. 
:22-33 (missal) nuptial Mass 
"Cf. our issue of February 24, 1946, pp. 184f. 
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6:1-13 Sat. 3rd week aft. Epiph. Secos 
6:10-17 (missal) 21st Sund. aft. Pent. 
Philippians: 


1:1-18 4th Sund. aft. Epiph. 
1:6-11 (missal) 22nd Sund. aft. Pent. 
2:5-11 May 3, Finding of Cross; (missal) Palm Sunday; May 3, 
Sept. 14, Finding and Exaltation of Cross 
2:8-11 (missal) vot. Mass of holy Cross 
3:7-12 (missal) Jan. 15, St. Paul, Hermit; April 2, St. Francis of 
Paula; Oct. 19, St. Peter of Alcantara Titu 
3:17-4:3 (missal) 23rd Sund. aft. Pent.; Nov. 23, St. Clement of 
Rome 
4:1-10 Mond. 4th week aft. Epiph. 
4:4-7 (missal) 3rd Sund. of Advent 
Colossians: 
1:1-18 Tues. 4th week aft. Epiph. 
:3-23 Christ the King Phil 
:9-14 (missal) 24th Sund. aft. Pent. 
:12-20 (missal) Christ the King 
:9-15 May 3, Finding of Cross | Het 
:1-4 (missal) Holy Saturday 
:1-17 Low Sunday 
:12-17 (missal) Holy Family; 5th Sund. aft. Epiph. 
:12-4:2 Wed. 4th week aft. Epiph. 
First Thessalonians: 
1-2:6 Thur. 4th week aft. Epiph. 
2-10 (missal) 6th Sund. aft. Epiph. 
2-9 (missal) May 28, St. Augustine 
13-16 (missal) Aug. 8, SS. Cyriacus, Largus & Smaragdus 
1- 
1- 
1 
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7 (missal) 2nd Sund. of Lent 
11 Fri. 4th week aft. Epiph. 
3-18 (missal) Requiem Mass, day of death or burial 
§:14-23 (missal) ember Sat. Lent 
Second Thessalonians: 
1:1-2:4 Sat. 4th week aft. Epiph. 
2:1-8 (missal) ember Sat. Advent 
First Timothy: 
1-16 Sth Sund. aft. Epiph. 
7 common of confess. bishop 
4:1 Mond. Sth week aft. Epiph. 
16 (missal) July 5, St. Anthony Maria Zaccaria 
1 
1 


ty 
| & 
a: 
2: 
4: 
4: 
4: 


0 (missal) May 4, St. Monica; common of widow 
2 (missal) July 17, St. Alexius 
-16 (missal) Jan. 24, St. Timothy 
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Second Timothy: 
1:1-13 Tues. Sth week aft. Epiph. 
2:1-7 (missal) Aug. 2, St. Alphonsus of Ligouri 
2:8-10; 3:10-12 (missal) April 23, St. George; April 29, St. 
Peter, M.; July 31, St. Ignatius Loyola; common of martyr 
not bishop 
3:1-13 Wed. Sth week aft. Epiph. 
3:14-4:5 (missal) June 28, St. Irenaeus 
4:1-8 (missal) common of doctors 


ay 3, 


is of 
Titus: 


it of 15 Thur. Sth week aft. Epiph. 


1- 
7-11; 2:1-8 common, confessor bishop 
11-15 (missal) Dec. 25, 1st Mass; Jan. 1 
1 

4 


ls 
1 
23 
2: 
3 





§-3:11 Fri. Sth week aft. Epiph. 
:4-7 (missal) Dec. 25, 2nd Mass; Sat. votive Mass of BVM, Epiph. 
to Purification 


Philemon: 
1:1-19 Sat. Sth week aft. Epiph. 


| Hebrews: 

:1-12 (missal) Dec. 25, 3rd Mass 

:1-14 6th Sund. aft. Epiph. 

:1-8, 12-16 Mond. 6th week aft. Epiph. 

:1-12 Tues. 6th week aft. Epiph. 

:11-5:10 Good Friday 

:16-5:7 (missal) vot. Mass for election of pope 

:1-4 (missal) Oct. 14, St. Callistus; vot. Mass, anniv. of con- 
secration or election of bishop 

:1-6 (missal) Dec. 29, St. Thomas of Canterbury; Nov. 14, St. 
Josaphat 

6:1-10 Wed. 6th week aft. Epiph. 

7:1-12 Thur. 6th week aft. Epiph. 

7:23-27 (missal) common confess. bishop; Dec. 11, St. Damasus; 
July 3, St. Leo II; July 7, SS. Cyril & Method 

9:2-12 (missal) ember Sat., Sept. 

9:11-15 (missal) Passion Sunday; July 1, Precious Blood 

9:11-22 Holy Saturday 

9:11-22; 10:19-24 July 1, Precious Blood 

10:32-38 (missal) common many martyrs 

11:1-10 Fri. 6th week aft. Epiph. 

11:33-39 (missal) Jan. 20, SS. Fabian & Sebastian; Mar. 10, Forty 
Martyrs; etc. 

13:1-12 Sat. 6th week aft. Epiph. 

13:7-17 (missal) Dec. 6, St.. Nicholas 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FR. GERALD VANN, the English Do- 
minican, has within a few years become one of the foremost 
spiritual writers of our time. The principles of Christian 

humanism which he expounded from the philosophical angle in 
his early work, On Being Human, find masterful application to 
the theological and devotional fields in The Heart of Man and 
The Divine Pity. His most recent work, just published in England, 
is Eve and the Gryphon, a study of the vocation of woman. — 
Mrs. THERESE MUELLER, of St. Paul, Minn., is the author of 
Family Life in Christ and Our Children’s Year of Grace. — Dom 
BURKHARD NEUNHEUSER, O.S.B., is a monk of Maria Laach Ab- 
bey in the Rhineland. — FR. CONLETH OVERMAN, C.P., is active 
in the ministery at St. Louis, Mo. We are particularly happy to 
publish his tribute to the late Mr. Schiller, whom we were privi- 
leged to know as a conscientious artist in the service of the Church, 
a homo rectus ac timens Deum. 
¢ 

In the death of Cardinal Villeneuve of Quebec, the liturgical 
apostolate mourns the loss of an eminent friend and leader. He 
was intent above all in having his priests and people center their 
spiritual life around the holy Sacrifice, and his several pastoral 
letters relating to public worship were models of their kind. His 
latest volume, An Introduction to the Liturgical Year, published 
last month in an English translation and reviewed in this issue, 
reveals the soul of a pastor eager to share the fruit of his own 
study and prayer with his flock. R. I. P. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ASCETICAL AND MYSTI- 
CAL THEOLOGY. By the Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Pp. x-209. Cloth, $3.00. 


A master of the spiritual life speaks to us in these pages, not in the 
detailed academic manner of the classroom instructor (as the title of 
the book would suggest), but with the familiar freedom of a lecturer 
whose aim is to add from his personal experience the touches of originality 
that render his important subject more attractive and timely. All the 
same, he covers the field in such a way that the title is well justified, 
and doubly so, because this series of seventeen lecturers not merely intro- 
duces the reader into the school of Christian perfection by means of 2 
precise historical and theological orientation, but his authoritative guid- 
ance inspires confidence and creates interest for further study. For the 
layman the treatment of the matter is not too difficult; for the theo- 
logical student it is stimulating; for both groups it is practical and chal- 
lenging. 
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The historical survey in five lectures is necessarily very sweeping and 
for the uninitiated at times bewildering. First hand experience with the 
Oriental religions enabled the former Archbishop of Bombay to speak 
about the pagan mysticism of the East with succinct accuracy that may. 
however, leave but a vague impression upon unschooled Western minds. 
The reader has been warned in the Preface against this inadequacy of 
an introductory text. 

Another illustration of how the reader must allow for incompleteness 
in such a survey occurs on pp. 58f. The author sees the reaction of the 
fourteenth century mystics against the paganizing humanism reaching its 
fullest expression in the Imitation of Christ written by one or more of 
the Brothers of the Common Life. In a recent commentary on the Rule 
of St. Benedict (La Regula Monasteriorum, Torino 1942) no less a scholar 
than Cardinal Schuster of Milan revives an earlier contention attributing 
the Imitation of Christ to Abbot John Gersen of St. Stephen in Vercelli 
(1220-1243) and calls it “the most beautiful commentary on the Ben- 
edictine code.” This conflict of opinions reflects the human equation in 
historical interpretation and the inadequacy of summary evaluations. Both 
authors may be right, allowing that the original work of the Benedictine 
Abbot underwent adaptations in a subsequent century at the hands of 
the Brothers of the Common Life; and the Gospel piety underlying St. 
Benedict’s Rule could not be wanting in any sound reaction to pagan 
influences. 

The doctrinal lectures (vii-xi) are perhaps the most solid portion of 
the series, where the author draws from the rich store of his earlier 
studies on the Life of Christ and Pauline theology. That the Christian 
life is an entirely new life on an altogether supernatural plane is too 
easily overlooked in our day and, of course, there is no true understanding 
of Christian perfection without this basic truth. With this are closely 
linked up the ways and means to perfection (third part: lectures xii- 
xvii). Here the author shows his practical insight into the difficulties 
and problems of the spiritual life and warns against dangers lurking 
along the steep and rugged path. A natural, unstrained growth on this 
higher plane he proposes to every Christian soul. The omission he himself 
regrets of a “discussion on the working of God in the soul, cooperating 
with it; on the vivifying influence of the Holy Ghost; His Gifts and 
His Fruits; on the supernatural element of every virtue” (p. 177) un- 
fortunately deprives many a reader of valuable help and guidance re- 
garding a vital aspect of the life in God, which had been stressed on an 
earlier page. However, the fact that these lectures, with all their wealth 
of instruction, leave the reader hungry for more light and nourishment 
commends the book to all who seek direction on the way to Life. 

The publishers have done a good service in making this work of the 
late Archbishop available in an American edition. 

B. A. S. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITURGICAL YEAR. By His Eminence | 


Cardinal Villeneuve. Translated by the Rev. J. A. Otto Eisenzimmer. Fred- 

erick Pustet Co., New York, N.Y. 1946. Pp. xii-264. Cloth, $3.00. 

A handy volume for those countless Catholics who still need to be 
introduced to the liturgical year. The practical reforms along liturgical 
lines effected by the Cardinal of Quebec are well known. Here he brings 
together choice material from years of meditation and study, writing and 
lecturing upon his favorite subject. There is no attempt at erudition, 
no pretense of fine style; historical background and devotional reflections 
blend in the consideration of liturgical texts of the various seasons. The 
author’s aim is “‘to be of service to souls seeking to pray and meditate in 
union with the worship the Catholic Church daily renders to our Fa- 
ther in heaven” (p. viii). 

Beginning with Advent each Sunday and feast of the temporal cycle 
receives some comment. Holy Week is treated more at length, being ac- 
corded nearly a hundred pages, while the last twenty Sundays after Pen- 
tecost are covered in only thirteen. The table of contents divides th: 
year into three cycles (Christmas, Easter, Pentecost) but happily this 
erroneous partition is absent in the text. 

Now that the translator, Father Eisenzimmer, has made this ‘‘introduc- 
tion” in good English, we hope he will devote his efforts toward more 
substantial works, e.g., Eisenhofer’s Liturgik. W. H. 


KEEPERS OF THE EUCHARIST. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. William Schaefers 
oo Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 1946. Pp. 157. Cloth, 
Keepers of the Eucharist is a book for priests; it contains a selection 

of meditations that appeared substantially as they now are as articles in 

Emmanuel, the official monthly of the Priests’ Eucharistic League. 
Monsignor Schaefers brings to his subject-matter a background rich 


in experience — having had a long career in journalism, having lectured | 


and traveled widely, having done priestly and pastoral work. This amal- 
gam in the life of the author is readily sensed in reading Keepers of the 
Eucharist. 

Every reader of these provocative, stimulating meditations on priestly 
stewardship will come to the conclusion: if I am right with Christ of 
the Eucharist, I'll be right with everyone and everything in my charge; 
my personal spiritual status, my social ministrations will add up to the 
“Christlike priest” and the “priest-gentleman.” Distinguished by vigor 
and warmth, by freshness of treatment, by concreteness of illustrations, 
this book is primarily for those who would adjust their spiritual, moral 
—their entire priestly — thought and living to the ideals of Christ in 
the Eucharist. Being meditations, a chapter at a time will suffice for 
fruitful inspiration. Keepers of the Eucharist is a good book for the 
monthly recollection day or for the annual retreat. 

M. A. P. 
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BULLETIN OF THE LITURGICAL 
CONFERENCE’ 


HE Liturgical Conference is a group of priests, sisters, and 
laymen who are interested in furthering the liturgical aros- 
tolate in the United States. Its principal activity is the conducting 
of the annual Liturgical Week and the publication of the Week’s 
proceedings. Active members of the Conference are those who pay 
the annual dues of $10. Life members are those who contribute 
$100 or more to the support of the work. Active members will 
receive gratis a copy of the proceedings of the Liturgical Week. 


ORATE FRATRES has already carried an account of the last 
Liturgical Week (Denver, October 14-18) by Father Ellard. 
Liturgical Arts carried another report of the Denver Week by the 
same author (November, 1946). The author of Timely Tracts, 
Father Reinhold, discussed the Denver Week in a lead article in 
The Commonweal, ‘‘Denver and Maria Laach’’ (November 8, 
1946). Today, a semi-monthly paper published by Cisca (Chi- 
cago Inter-Student Catholic Action), in its summary of the year’s 
religious news, termed the Denver Week ‘“‘the most profoundly 
spiritual and significant event of the year.” 

Much of the success of the Week was due to the gracious and 
efficient local chairman, Reverend Hubert Newell, who was elected 
to the Board of Directors of the Conference at the end of the 
Denver Week. The talks and the discussions that followed them 
are now being prepared for publication. 


In the death of Abbot Procopius Neuzil, Abbot of St. Proco- 
pius Abbey in Lisle, Illinois, the Conference lost one of its most 
enthusiastic and generous supporters. Cardinal Stritch celebrated 
the Requiem Mass for him on December 5 and Bishop O’Brien, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, preached. The five absolutions after 





‘The Liturgical Conference will be able, through the generosity of the Editor, 
to use the pages of ORATE FRATRES for occasional items of interest about its 
members. 

To communicate with the Conference write to the Secretary, Reverend John 
P. O'Connell, 200 South Green Bay Road, Highland Park, Illinois. 
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the Mass were given by Cardinal Stritch and four Benedictine — 
Abbots. 


The Saint Paul Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women has 
decided to add the program of the Liturgical Conference to its 
activities. Archbishop John Gregory Murray in a letter to the 
pastors of his Archdiocese suggested that they procure copies of the 
proceedings of the past Liturgical Weeks as well as the study 
outline based on the published proceedings. 


At the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine meeting in Boston 
in October Monsignor Morrison, the first President of the Con- 
ference, spoke on ‘‘Family Participation in the Liturgy.’’ In March 
at the Family Life Conference, sponsored by the Family Life 
Bureau of the NCWC, he will speak on “The Liturgical Movement 
and the Family.”” At the Boston meeting of the Confraternity 
Father Carroll, the president of the Conference, distributed cards 
for ordering copies of the Liturgical Week Proceedings. 


The 1947 Liturgical Week will be held in Portland, Oregon, 
during the third week of August. Already a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Conference has been in Portland and has 
received the gracious help of his Excellency, Archbishop Edward 
D. Howard, in beginning to plan for the Week. Soon the Program 
Committee will announce the topic for the talks and discussions 
in Portland. The physical accommodations in Portland for Mass 
in the Cathedral and for meetings in a nearby building will be 
excellent. The Portland Week may prove to be one of the finest 
yet held in the United States. 











